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NIGHTINGALE AND 
FREEDOM OF THE 

CITY. 

‘HE keynote of the ceremony last Monday 

‘| the Guildhall, when the Freedom of the 

is conferred upon Miss 

second woman to receive it, was one ol 

There in the beautiful hall, with 

ling and fine carving, a great company was 

l In the chair of state sat the Lord 

n full dress; round in a great circle the 

n in searlet and fur, and the mmebers 

Court of Common Council in their blue 

t the table the Town Clerk and the City 

brancer in their wigs; and on either side 

rreat Seal the bearers of the historic sword 

which lay crossed on the table. In the 

g seats were Miss Nightingale’s relatives 

ids, who had known and worked with her 

| soldiers, the Council of the Nightingale 

many eminent doctors, and others 

ve laboured in the cause of the 

the circular gallery sat nurses from 

hospitals and and some 

m the City of London School, and 

were the scarlet capes of the past and 

itrons-in-chief, and a few of the Army 

Among all these people she whom they 

1 to honour was absent. She who 

lth and strength to our soldiers, wh« 

‘ beginning of the movement that 


MISS 
THE 


Florence Nightin- 


ithos 


societies, 


i trained hi | 
invalid’s couch, too id frail to attend, 
the honour conferred had come half-a-century 
iate. 

Still, if this thought unavoidable, it was 
overcome by a cheerier one. It could matter little 
personally to the lady of undying whether 
at the close of her long life one honour 
was to be hers; but it an honour to 
womanhood, to the whole nursing profession, that 
Tributes to the noble army 
were paid by Sir 
Joseph Dimsdale, the City Chamberlain, in a glow 
ing speech, in which he recounted the deeds of 
Miss Nightingale and the story of the Crimean 
war The press ntation Was, he 
said, by the wish of the whole Empire, made to a 
heroine, one of the noblest of women; her fame 
was imperishable. ‘‘ Miss Florence Nightingale, 
will live in the-hearts of coming genera- 
tions as an example of true nobility of character, 
of utter forgetfulness of self As we contemplate 
her life we seem to catch the words of the Divine 
Master, ‘ I was sick and ye visite d Le Inasmuch 
is ye have done it to the least of these ye have 
done it unto me.’ 

Mr. L. H. Shore Nightingale, her nephew re- 
ceived the certificate in oaken t, and 
express d on behalf of Miss Nightingale her deep 


gratification He sp ke 


ola al 


Was 


lame 
more or 
less Was 
we were witnessing 


of nurses of the present day 
so familiar to us 


he said, ie 


} 
Caskeé 


an 
of her consumi! 4 love of 
nursing, and her feeling that all work was worthy 
of her best efforts not the best 
and truest of friends, but possessed great strength 
of purpose and a grasp of the smallest details, 
Mr. H. Bonham Carter, secretary to the Night- 
ingale Fund, who knew her when she was a girl, 
recapitulated Miss Nightingale k i 
connection with the 
He spital, the car 
house and district nursing 
Deputy Wallace, in proposing that the Cham- 
berlain’s address and Mr Nightingale’ 
answer should be entered on the Journal. spok« 
Miss Nightingale as 1e of the ' 
that ever lived 
And so the ceremony ended; the City hi 
paired the omission of a previous generatior 
at last Miss Nightingale’s name is added t 
roll of 
London 
The oaken casket bore a laurel 


She was only 


’s later work in 
school at St 


work- 


trainings 


Thon as's soldi rs 


She re 


bravest 


illustrious names of the free cit 


surmounted by a figure 

the front were two finely-modell 
senting the infar try and cavalr 
time of the Crimea 
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TERRITORIAL ARMY 
NURSING SERVICE 


and preparedness must appeal 


truth of which has been constantly 


management, 


ravagantly used 


anv way they are 
This spontaneous spirit anxiety to be of use 
should be encouraged, but cannot be allowed to 

} preparedness which 


well-considered 














and horrors of war, who has the leisure or op} 






tunity to make the inquiries and the arra: 
ments necessary with regard to every candid 
who volunteers for this special duty? The 
must be in the vessels The process oI the s 
on and examination which requires un 
patient work and care, must be done so that wv 
tl alari Is given if it ever should be : 
the enemy is at hand, we shal! be found ‘ 
pared We owe it to our soldiers and to all 


risk their lives for their country or in the 

of duty that they should have properly orga: 
care and attention, and not be left to the n 
of haphazard philanthropy or amateur efi 
however spontaneously offered or kindly mea 


NURSING NOTES o 


FLOWERS AND ORNAMENTS. 


CORRESPONDENT asks if it is we S 
sible for a nurse to wear flowers \ tor 








on duty She states that she is wo : ir 
In a small hospital, where it seems t 
the usual custom ior a nurse to we 

button-hole.’’ We think it is best for a1 
to make a rule for herself in this and other q 
tions which keep up the standard of her pr 8 
sion, and not wear tlowers when she is in unif i 
except, perhaps, on very special occasions su AB 
March 17th, St. Patrick’s Day, when many | 
nurses love to wear the shamrock; or on A 
23rd. St (reorge s Day, when many Encglis} 
vi ir the ros¢ As a! ile, hows ver, flowers 

wellery sl vuld not be worn ne very 

wi 


ws the other, and a nurse who decorates 


self with flowers will wear rings and other 
ments In a lecture given quite recentlv I ul 
} r | Ty 
ar imusing incident occurred The nurses . 
; t, 
were present were told of the evil consequ fa 
which might follow if they wore rings on 
| nev were also warned against wearing their ~ 
loose] rranged and flying over their faces 
+} 


presence ol microbes in the hair was cl 
demonstrated, but, unfortunately for the mo 


the lecture, the skin behind the ring worn d 

nurse was found to be quite free from any hart : 
bacteria This was probably the exception t | 

rul We have known nurses apply for apy US 
ments and come before the committee in unif 

with rings and even bracelets, and fancy s 8 

pins in their cap-strings, brooches, buckles | 

chatelaines, and these things stamp the nurs / 

once as an unsuitable candidate, and she th 

loses the chance of obtaining a gocd post vy, 


NURSING AND MIpWIFERY EXHIBITION 

[ue Conference and Exhibition which ‘ 
take place trom April 28th to May 1st 

the Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, is | g 


organised with a view of bringing before the 1 e - 
of nurses and midwives all the latest scie1 : q 
nventions and improvements It is under e +} 
distinguished patronage of H.R.H. Pri 8 

Christian, and some well-known medical n ( 


and women are on the reception comn 
There will be no charge for admission, and tickets 
will be distributed at all the large centres 
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PHTHISIS IN THE ARMY 
War OrFice Committee has been considering 
question of the treatment of soldiers who are 
lided from the Army with tubercle of the 
and some very important recommendations 
made. At the present time soldiers 
lischarged from the military hospitals if they 
ible to travel and sent to their homes, though 
owing to the kindness and good 
g of the officer in charge of the hospital, the 
are allowed to remain for a considerable time 
vy have no homes suitable to receive them. 
method of treatment is not recommended by 
ommittee, chiefly on account of the danger 
public of such a large number of men 
a year) returning to their homes and spread- 
>» disease around them It is not con- 
d practicable to build a large central sana- 
to which soldiers would have to be sent 
all parts of the country, as this would in- 
costly buildings and expensive railway jour- 
It is now proposed to pay for a certain 
r of beds in good existing sanatoriums in 
s parts of the country, and directly a soldier 
nosed as suffering from tubercle of the lung. 
harge him from the Army and send him at 
to the nearest sanatorium, where he would 
wed to remain for three or six months until 
or comparative cure, is effected. Sol- 
an advanced stage of the disease would 
to their homes 

s an excellent commencement to a scheme 
may in time be developed to meet other 
All nurses who have had any experience 
king in our union infirmaries know how 
soldiers who have served their country 
are to be found in the wards of these 
ms, which, excellent as they are, are not 
places for public servants, who deserve 
treatment and more consideration from 
ountrv. Lord Roberts, who is indeed a 
, soldiers, is doing splendid work for the 
rans in the workhouse infirmaries; and 
llent scheme for providing for phthisical 
will, we hope, prevent the spread of the 
n the Army, and keep many soldiers out 
nfirmaries and put them in a position to 

ir own living once more. 
ype some society will keep in touch with 
n when they leave the sanatoriums, and 

to obtain situations 


, 
peen 


me cases 


[RAINING Metrnops In AMERICA AND GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

ent and exhaustive report of a Sub-Com- 
the training of nurses in America 

us from that country, and is both useful 
resting in pointing out the differences as 
the similarity in the methods adopted and 
‘th of training in their hospitals and our 


triking point to notice is that out of one 
representative American schools, only 
a four years’ course of training, while 
two were in favour of three years, and the 
ried between two and two and a half. 


There is no tendency there, as here, to lengthen 
the training to four years; indeed, a large party 


are disposed to shorten it. An entrance fee is the 
exception rather than the rule, and the small 
salary during training seems to be as general as in 
our own hospitals. 

Preliminary courses of instruction are being 
rapidly adopted in America, thirty out of the 
hundred schools mentioned having already such 
courses; but until it becomes a recognised thing 
to endow a training school for nurses in the same 
way as a medical school for students is endowed, 
our smaller voluntary hospitals would find the 
necessary expenditure impossible. ‘‘ Most hos- 
pitals,’’ as the report remarks, ‘‘ make the care 
of the sick their first consideration,’’ and the 
money subscribed by the public primarily for the 
care and treatment of the patients may not be 
diverted into any other channel. 

It would, however, be possible in many hospitals 
where a six weeks’ or three months’ course -of 
preliminary instruction is prohibited, on account of 
lack of funds, to issue a simple syllabus of study 
and practical work to each of its candidates on 
application, and require them, while awaiting a 
vacancy, to become proficient in such matters as 
could be quite as easily learned at home and from 
suitable text-books as in a hospital with all sorts 
of expensive appliances and highly-paid teachers. 
The knowledge that an elementary test examina- 
tion awaited them on their arrival at the hospital 
would prove a spur and an incentive to work, be 
a test of their earnestness and intelligence, and 
save many a blunder and later disappointment. 

A girl who has successfully bribed a restless 
small brother to become a model for her efforts 
in bandaging, until every turn and twist is as easy 
to her as winding a skein of wool; who has made 
and re-made the spare room bed, with her nursing 
text-book open before her, and a more or less will- 
ing brother or sister as a ‘‘ helpless patient,’’ until 
she can change sheets and arrange pillows as 
deftly at least as a three months’ probationer; 
who borrows a baby nephew or niece to feed, wash, 
dress, and change; who helps with the cooking, 
‘“ turns cut ’’ the bedrooms, attends evening Poly- 
technic classes and ambulance lectures, learns her 
‘“‘ bones,’’ circulation, and digestion; such a girl 
is being taught all the time by the best teacher 
in the world—herself—and by the very efforts she 
is making is preparing her mind for future recep- 
tivity and adaptation in a way that the best pre- 
liminary school in the kingdom cannot do for her 
Actual nursing duties can, of course, be taught 
nowhere so well as in the continual doing of them 
day by day for the sick themselves. The deftness 
with which we bandaged the model in the class- 
room somehow forsakes us when we come to re- 
placing the bandage of some tiny mortal quivering 
with pain and fear at our touch. The cries of 
the boy with the fractured leg as we render aid 
to the surgeon who is setting it are apt to unnerve 
us, and only daily, hourly contact with symptoms 
of all kinds can teach us the real art of nursing, 
without which all class-room and text-book know- 
ledge is as a stone offered for bread. 
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(use Nurses’ HosTev. 


Miss J. M. Hayes has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Nurses’ Hostel by the Board. 
Miss Hayes was trained at the General Hospital, 
3irmingham, under Miss Brisby, and then held 
the post of ward sister. Subsequently Miss Hayes 
was night superintendent in the General Hospital, 
Bristol, and afterwards assistant matron; from 
there she went as matron of the Dorset County 
Hospital, which post she held for five years. Miss 
Hayes has also been superintendent of the Ran- 
yard Nurses, when a long illness withdrew her for 
some months from professional life. She brings 
to the work a knowledge and wide experience of 
all spheres cf the profession, which should prove 





a valuable adjunct in managing the Nurses 
Hoste! 
THE VIVISECTION CON- 


TROVERSY 
HE subject of experiments upon animals is 
ME cee which must be of the utmost interest 
and importance to all who have the well-being of 
the animal world at heart, as all right-minded 
men and women have. 

It is not our intention here to enter into the 
somewhat bitter controversy which has for so long 
raged as to the justifiability of vivisection or as 
to whether the results achieved have justified the 
means. We must leave judgment on these points 
to our readers, whose professional training will 
have taught them something of the many and 
important advances in medical knowledge directly 
attributable to information gained by animal ex- 
Cruelty in any shape or form is 
abhorrent, and perhaps particularly so to nurses, 
in whom a tender-hearted consideration for the 
feelings of others is so important; but we must 
all feel that the sacrifice of animal lives, and even 
the infliction of pain, in cases where it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the advancement of science, 
may be justifiable if the end is the amelioration 
of human suffering. No man worthy of the name 
can be guilty of inflicting pain merely for the 
purpose of amusing himself or satisfying a morbid 
curiosity even in the name of science; although 
it has to be admitted that such actions have 
taken place in former times and in other coun- 
tries, we hope not to any extent in England. 

We have before us a book of essays and papers 
by an American author, Dr. Leffingwell, now pub- 
lished in England under the egis of the London 
and Provincial Anti-Vivisection Society. 

The author has evidently travelled much and 
read widely, and in spite of much repetition and 
many inconsistencies, there is much of interest 
in his book, which is practically an appeal to the 
American public, protesting against the whole- 
sale and indiscriminate vivisection which takes 
place in the physiological laboratories of America, 
and urging legislation which will require the ad- 
ministration of anesthetics for all painful opera- 
tions, and the State inspection of all laboratories 
in which vivisection is carried out. 

In these demands we must all be at one with 


periments. 





him, but we cannot agree when he states thu 
‘* during the last quarter of a century infliction 
intense torture upon unknown myriads of sentie: 
living creatures has not resulted in the discov. 
of a single remedy of acknowledged and genera 
accepted value in the cure of disease.’ | 
perhaps he realises that there will not be ma 
who will agree with this statement, for in anot 
place he says, ‘“‘It is not intended to d 
the value to therapeutics of physiological fac:s 
acquired by vivisection in the past, and a 
physician 1 have never gone the length of 
nouncing all experiments upon animals.’’ 

Is this another example of the inconsist 
with which anti-vivisection literature is so pk 


fully furnished; or does the learned doctor s 
pose that the sum of human knowledge is now 


> 


complete and that all progress in medicine 
an end? 

The main interest of the book from our 
of view is the continual reference to the ad 
able way in which vivisection is controlle 
Great Britain by the Vivisection Act, whic! 
refers to as a monument to the humane s 
ment of the English people, and he further states 
that in a single medical school in New York more 
pain is inflicted upon living animals as a means 
of teaching well-known facts than is permitted to 
be dene for the same purpose in all the medical 
schools of Great Britain and Ireland. 

This should be a source of great gratification 
and pride to us, and is an effectual answer to the 
extremists of-the anti-vivisection party, with 
whose objects, in so far as they seek only the 
limitation of the issue of vivisection licences to 
those well qualified for the purpose, and the State 
control and inspection of vivisection laboratories, 
we cannot but sympathise, however much we may 
disapprove of their ill-considered methods 

In conclusion, we may say that we think the 
question is one which the medical profession is 
best fitted to decide upon, and we have sufficient 
confidence in the humanity and honesty of pur- 
pose of its members to leave it unreservedly in 
their hands. 


SYPHILIS AND HEREDITY 
Tt Professor Eduard Welander, of Stockholm, belongs 





the credit of starting the first home for the children 
of syphilitic parents, for the purpose of combating the 


disease from the first by preventive hygienic measures. 
Children afflicted with the taint are dangerous for their 
surroundings, and especially for their playmates, 1 it 
is important that this should be recognised, and such cases 
treated as early as possible. In Sweden women with 
syphilitic tendencies are received during pregnancy in 


hospitals, and treated gratuitously, often bearing ap- 
parently healthy children. But such children ys 
need treatment, whether apparently healthy or not, yet 
they are not received in ordinary orphanages if kn: 
syphilitic. To meet the needs of such cases the ve 
home was started in 1900, and for the purpose a ll 
house was rented by Dr. Welander in Stockholm. 1 
children receive proper treatment, and have all the ad- 
vantages of fresh air, light, food, and cleanline in 
order to make them healthy citizens. Already thirty-tw 
children are pronounced lastingly cured, and none « 
cases have had the opportunity of spreading the disease 
in other families. The success of the enterprise justifies 
the hope that similar homes and on a larger scale ma) 
started in other centres. 


= 
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THE CHILD IN SCHOOL LIFE’ 


Br A. Brown Ruircuie, M.B., Chief Medical 


Officer to the Manchester Education 
Committee. 

ONSIDERING that there are in Manchester 
> yver 100,000 children of school age, any 
wor:able system of medical inspection must be 
restricted to essentials only. Our first duty is to 
get at those facts which can be used practically 

e children’s benefit, and we must leave more 
elaborate investigations to the occasional intervals 
f spare time. 

In connection with home conditions, it is but 
little we can do. We can, in a small measure, 


work through attendance officers and teachers; 
but our hope is in the future generation, and by 
instilling in our scholars the knowledge and the 
ambition necessary if a girl is to become a fit 
housekeeper and head of a home in the future, 
we work at the foundation of the matter. Physical 


legeneration is partly due to badly-cooked food, 
and :nuch-is done by training girls in cookery. A 
certain number also have a practical housewifery 
in an experimental house, which is 
managed in every way as they will have to manage 
their own homes. Here they even learn to 
manage a baby, which supplements most effec- 
tively the lessons an the care of young children 
given by Miss Grace Taylor during the last few 
years to the girls in Standard V. of all the Man- 
chester schools. Besides this, there are ‘‘ health 
talks ’’ to the parents, physical exercises, and 
other endeavours to raise the standard of the 


tral! g 


home conditions of the children. Swimming 
baths have certain disadvantages; but ‘‘ spray 
baths,’’ such as are used in schools in Germany, 
might well be introduced here. Not only is dirt 
infectious, but cleanliness is so also, and if the 
thildren attending school learnt the value of a 
the th cleansing with soap and water, the 
s are that those at home would also !earn 

Tl yuntry school is an important institution. 
It is voluntary; but attendance there counts for 
sch ittendance, and as certain of the teachers 
and the children migrate together to the country 
for the allotted fortnight, there is the least pos- 
sible interruption to school work. A charge of 7s 


per d is made, and this is supposed to cover 
boa nd lodging for a fortnight and the railway 
fares Altogether about 16,000 ehildren in the 

ar efit by the country school, and a marked 
ment is observable in their physical con- 
lit t the end of their stay. 

7 ire of stammering is attended to success- 
\ number of the teachers have been 
to treat it, and they find that many of 
rst cases ultimately become the best 
s. No treatment is successful in every 
‘ause a certain amount of moral control 
part of the child is necessary for the ac- 

shment of the cure. The child is also apt 
ires XIX. and XX., delivered under the auspices 
Manchester and Salford S.P.N.A. 





to lapse if he hears a stammerer at home. But 
it should be understood that stammering is not 
due to heredity, but entirely to imitation, and 
therefore is curable. The nervous disposition 
assuciated with it may be hereditary, and a child 
who constantly hears his parent stammer is always 
a difficult case to cure; but this is the most that 
can be proved in regard to heredity. 

Besides the Residential Schools for the Blind, 
there is a Day Blind School for children who are 
not totally blind, or whose parents do not wish 
to send them from home. With regard to cripples, 
we are in a very fortunate position, for we have 
in Swinton House, which is adjacent to the Sick 
Children’s Hospital, an admirable residential 
cripples’ school of 65 beds, to which cases of 
aggravated rickets, spinal, hip, and other joint 
diseases, and cases of infantile paralysis which are 
not incurable may be sent. Here treatment and 
schooling are continued together, and children who 
would otherwise grow up totally uneducated are 
brought, at any rate, to a certain point of effi- 
ciency, so that they may be more or less able to 
live an intelligent and occupied life. Some of 
these children leave Swinton House cured, and 
some leave through death; but the value of the 
time spent there is deeply appreciated in every 
case. 

For the mental defectives we have three special 
schools, and another is soon to be opened; and 
at Sandalbridge 40 children are boarded for the 
Education Committee. The schools at Sandal- 
bridge belong to the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Society for the Permanent Care of the Feeble- 
Minded, and the children received are graded 
from those who are only rather ‘‘ soft ’’ to those 
who are almost imbecile. The worst cases can 
at least be made clean and tidy, with civilised 
manners and habits. This training is, however, 
in such cases merely a veneer, a sort of memoris- 
ing, and the children would rapidly revert if left 
to themselves outside the homes. Some of the 
nearly normal cases may be educated almost up 
to the level of other children; but even they retro- 
gress, and are easily unbalanced. These children 
have no mental stability, and are life's failures, or 
worse. They must be protected from themselves 
and from others, and the only solution of their 
problem is to be found in the segregation of them 
in colonies, where they may be taken care of for 
life. 

As to epileptics, they are, while of school age, 
boarded by the Education Committee at the 
schools of the David Lewis Colony. Slight 
epilepsy is often concealed, as it is supposed to 
be a stigma upon anyone, and it is a bar to 
many occupations. 

For very neglected children and insubordinate 
children there are day industrial schools, where 
they are fed and clothed as well as educated. 
They are sent to camp in the holidays, so as to 
continue the discipline and care, and the difference 
in them after twelve months or two years is mar- 
vellous. The residential industrial schools are for 
another class. The children in them are kept 
altogether for a certain number of years. 
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The feeding of school children is another im- 
portant work. Meals have been provided for such 
ehildren as needed them for about thirty years 
past, but only lately has rate money been avail- 
able for the purpose About 16,000 children are 
being fed daily at the present time by this ar- 
rangement. An interesting point is that far more 
badly-nourished children come from homes where 
there is plenty of money than from homes where 
the money is insufficient. 

The medical officers to the Education Com- 
mittee work with the Medical Officer of Health 
in attacking the spread of disease in the town. 
All cases of infectious illness and all ‘‘ suspects ”’ 
are excluded from the schools. We exclude cases 
of skin disease and extreme cases of dirt and ver- 
minous heads. In these cases we have the power 
to continue to exclude the children from schoo! 
if our instructions for cleansing the heads are not 
carried out, and then we may prosecute the 
parents for not sending the children to schoo! 

The *yesight of all school children is tested once 
during their curriculum, and hearing is also 
tested Special investigations as to teeth, &c., 
are also carried out All the teachers and em- 
ployees of the Education Committee are medi- 
eally examined. Lectures are delivered to pupil- 
teachers on children’s diseases and on hygiene, 
and there are also lectures to the teachers 
already at work. Occasional lectures of a very 
direct and simple kind have been delivered to 
groups of parents, who are invited to come by the 
teachers, and this effort to interest, especially 
the more ignorant mothers, in combating chil 
dren’s diseases has met with a good deal of en- 
couragement 

The work of a school nurse would be to some 
extent that of an attendance officer, who could 
visit the homes and impress on the parents the 
importance of attending to the recommendations 
of the medical officer, as well as carry out certain 
forms of treatment In no case would we inter- 
fere if the parents were voluntarily obtaining 
advice and treatment for their children, either at 
a dispensary or hospital, or from a private doctor; 
and in the first instance our efforts are always 
directed to persuading the parents themselves to 
undertake the charge of their children’s welfare 
No one could wish to see parents relieved of their 
responsibilities, or the bond between parent anu 
child in any way weakened; but when our efforts 
to rouse the parents fail, the children must be 
more or less taken charge of by others. if thev 
are to be saved 

I may now refer shortly to a few points in con- 
nection with certain diseases 

In regard to vaccination, the tables of mortality 
in cases of small-pox among vaccinated and un- 
vaccinated children are sufficient evidence as to 
its inestimable value. It is what we call the 
*sixpenny vaccinations '’ that bring vaccination 
into discredit, and in many of the cases of the 
disease returned as vaccinated which end fatallv 
there has very probably been no satisfactory vac- 
eination at all ' 

Bone disease is one of the scourges of our child 
As vou know, the bones grow at the 


population 








ends of the long shafts. A child gets an inju 
about a joint; a swelling follows, and in cour 
of time tuberculosis sets in. These injuries 
joints should be carefully watched and treated 
every case, and especially in the case of deli 

children. If a child does not use one of its lin 
you may be sure something is wrong, and 

must find out what it is. ‘* Green-stick { 
tures ’’ also cause much future trouble to child 
if they are not treated properly at once wi 
they occur. 

In connection with impetigo of the scalp, ca 
by lice, I may mention that the glands at 
back: of the neck may even be enlarged by 
infection. In fact, in children likely to be fo 
to suffer from this, when one is sure it is 1 
tuberculous case, the appearance of enlar 
glands in the back of the neck may at once ar 
You will probably find crusts of 
petigo on the scalp above 

In the treatment of ringworm of the scaly 
far the best course is to send the child to 
skin hospital. There, by the new light treatn 
the disease may be cured in two or three mor 
whereas it may take two years to cure otherv 

I may refer to the mental deterioration in 
dren suffering from adenoids. The other asy 
of this disease have been already before you 

As to ear discharges, children who suffer I 
this should never bathe in public baths, bot 
their own sake and for the sake of others 

When a child suffers from deafness owin 
wax in the ear, the ear may be cleared by sy: 
ing. If bicarbonate of soda, or washing s 
sufficient to make the water thoroughly alka 
is put in the water to be used for the syring 
the wax will be softened and more readily « 
away 

Children need a great deal of rest and s! 
Unfortunately in the homes of the working cl: 
thev get far too little. A child of four yea 
age needs twelve hours sleep; of seven j 
eleven hours; of nine years, 10} hours; 
twelve or fourteen years up to twenty-one )j 
nine hours of sleep are needed. Mothers s 
times bring their children to us complaining 
the work they have at school is affecting 
health producing headaches, and so on. W 
these cases are investigated, we generally 
that the child is having far too little sleep. §S 
work in the case of a child whose hours of s 
are such as I | ave given above seldom causes 





suspicion 


overstrain or harm. 

lo con | id T may say I do not believe 
there is any increase of real physical dege1 
tion among school children now compared 
thirty or forty years ago. According to pl 
graphs of groups of school children in some of 
worst districts which were taken about thirts 
years ago the star dard of physical well-be it c 
far lower then than itis now. I speak of dist 
which have remained fairly stationary in 
acter during these vears. In cleanliness 
comfort the children nowadays are cert 
better looked after than formerly. The fact 
the type grows smaller in towns is not conch 
evidence of physical degeneration. 
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NURSING 
A Lecture 


IDEALS 


to Probationers 





AVE chosen the subject of ‘‘ Nursing 

| als for our opening lecture, because a 

with high ideals of her work is apt to 

a better nurse than the one without, and 

it is, perhaps, a tendency of the present 

merge the old-fashioned idea of nursing as 

tion into the modern one of a profession 
ither to the detriment of the work. 

| iclieve that a truly religious spirit is still the 

est oundation on which to build the high char- 

ter and mould the attributes as necessary to 

‘ess of the newest probationer to-day in her 


ip-to date ward, as to Florence Nightingale in her 
pione’r work in the Crimea. Nursing sick people 


{does not make for righteousness, nor is it 
irily ennobling. In doing it, the woman of 
selfish, frivolous character, of impatient, 
ring temper, remains vair, selfish, and 


bad-t-mpered. Without ideals, she has nothing 
to raise her out of herself on to a higher platform. 
SI not a better woman for her three or four 
years training. Naturally indolent, perhaps, her 


: 301 a, after obtaining her certificate, is to be 
from all the harder and more toilsome 
lut f nursing. The higher posts of the profes- 
tract her, not because they offer wider op- 
portunities of service, but because of their better 
salar s and comparative freedom from the routine 

the wards. 
without ideals is apt to develop into a 
sil lrudge, doing her work mechanically, with- 
h interest or delight.in it—doing it because 
sh st, not because she prefers it to any other 
work. She only sees in it the ‘‘ yellow 
by the river’s brim,’’ and to her it is 
g more.’’ Her work is not an inspiration 
She sees every day commonplace people 
rin the hospital, as fellow-workers; rows 
containing more or less troublesome 
n the wards, all of whom seem to urge 
‘ tiresome requests for attention at incon- 
times; ward work is so much drudgery 
finished in the shortest possible time; 
visits to the wards are not seasons of in- 
d instruction, but only mean to her a 
gr il of running about. and clearing up of 
ssings afterwards. Urgent cases, emer- 
rations, new lines of treatment, all sig- 
ng but extra work to be done with the 
of off-duty time. She cares for none of 
ngs. She sighs for holidays, finds the 
dull and uninteresting, and ‘‘ simply 
writing out her notes. They are always 
to her full of corrections, but it is too 
ible to write them out afresh so as to 

them. 

nurse with ideals possesses a glorified 
tion that adds sunshine to daylight and a 
the most homely tasks. She reads all 
things into her daily work, wrestling with 
microbe as she wields her broom, and 
after asepsis as she cleanses her feeder 


\ se 











spouts. She does not simply remove dirt as she 
washes her patient, but takes the first steps 
towards making him surgically clean. She sees 
the arch enemy to modern surgery in the insidious 
dust-foe, and scents him again in the stale atmo- 
sphere of a window-closed ward or room, utterly 
putting him to rout with fresh air and cleanliness 

All the time she carries in her mind's eye her 
cherished ideal of what a hospital nurse ought to 
be, and stumbling often, yet always following 
hard after, strives day by day to attain unto it. 
She sees ever before her like a pillar of cloud by 
day and a pillar of fire by night, an elusive, lovely 
figure of the ideal nurse—calm, quiet, cheerful 
and kind; spotlessly clean, radiantly healthy ; full 
of tact and pleasant ways; deft and sensible ; the 
hearts of her patients safely trusting in her be- 
cause they always feel that she knows just what to 
do, and takes a pleasure in doing it for them. 
She loves that ideal nurse. Her mental picture 
of her is rather indistinct when she first enters 
the hospital, but it gets clearer and more com- 
plete every day as her knowledge widens. There 
are times, it is true, wheh the vision is blurred, 
when the failures and mistakes inevitable to us 
all loom teo large to allow of anything else but 
discouragement being seen, and the striving soul 
falls back upon itself, crying, ‘‘ Let me alone; 
I am weary; I can do no more. Things will 
go crookedly sometimes. What you have done 
for the best turns out to be wrong. People mis- 
understand your motives and criticise your 
actions with a fertility of expression and direct- 
ness of disapproval as disconcerting as it is 
forcible and unexpected. 

Such things cut deeper into the soul of the 
nurse with ideals than the one without. Im- 
aginative people suffer more from harsh words 
than others from blows, and will feel cast into 
outer darkness where all is without form and 
void, when their little world goes awry. 

But it will not last. Such a small thing will 
suddenly disperse the gloom, and cause the ideal 
to reappear. Perhaps it is only the determined 
holding out of baby arms to you and to no one 
else that soothes your wounded feelings, and re- 
stores your self-respect—a grateful letter from 
a former patient, a kind and encouraging word 
when you least expected it. Then, lo! the clouds 
are gone, and you are your own sane and sensible 
self again. The ups and downs of hospital life, 
the trivial annoyances and worries of a proba 
tioner’s daily life routine will do their utmost 
at times to make you lose your ideals and forget 
your high calling, but it is worth while holding 
fast to your profession through it all 

The best traditions of nursing have always been 
lofty, always been associated with Christianity and 
the religious spirit. 

Before the Christian era nobody cared system- 
atically for the sick. They were allowed to die, 
untended, if, indeed, their end was not actually 
hastened by direct cruelty. Those who were 
physically fittest survived, and only those 

Here and there in the Scriptures occur sug 
gestive pictures of tender nursing, that at once 
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place the care of the sick on the highest possible 
plane. ‘The “‘ nurse cherishing her children,’’ the 
dressing of the wounded traveller's hurts by the 
compassionate Samaritan, and the rugged home- 

ess of words that have brought comfort again 
uuu again to helpless, suffering humanity: ‘‘ I 
Will make all thy bed in thy sickness. 

lracing the history of nursing through remote 
periods, a8 has been 80 ably done in the recently 
published History of Nursing, by Susan 
looley, we find accounts of Paula, a Roman lady, 


who some 1,500 years ago, established a hospice 
for the care of the sick among the pilgrims on 
their way to the Holy Land. She was assisted 
by other religious women, and afterwards was 
canonised for her good deeds by the Church of 
Rom« Later, the Crusades gave a fresh impulse 


to the work of nursing, and many convents and 
monasteries received sick pilgrims, who were 
nursed by the monks and nuns as an act of piety. 
In all cases, it was the religious orders who 
indertook the work, and inthe eleventh and 
twelfth centuries nursing sisterhoods were founded 
in various Continental countries, some being in 
stence to this day, their work, dress, and 
habits having altered but little 
he destruction of the monasteries was a ter- 
rible blow to nursing in England, as nuns and 
patients alike were cast adrift Little is heard of 
the work for many years after, until many hos- 
pitals, now ancient, were founded, and then they 
were nursed almost exclusively by religious sister- 
hoods nearly until our own time 
Nursing, as a profession, apart from a religious 
vocation, practically did not exist until Florence 
ightingale’s time, and that of other noted 
pioneers of the work, all of them women of such 
worth and high character that it was impossible 


+ 


for the profession to be regarded as anything but 
a lofty and noble one, a tradition which has come 
down to our own day, and is dependent on the 
present and future generations to maintain 

Let us see that we come up to the high ideals 
of the past as the present becomes welded into 
it, and the future, with its infinite promise of 
development, grows out of each day’s doings. 
[he public expects much of the modern nurse 


ng, as in the past, but combined with 
a technical skill and an amount of learning un- 
known to our predecessors. Hospital authorities 
expect much from the present-day probationer. 
Patients expect that a nurse shall realise all their 
dim imaginings of what she ought to be 

For ourselves, let us expect much from one 
another, knowing that human nature is apt to 
respond in just the same degree that it is ex- 


4 





I te ] to do 
Above all, expect great things from yourselves 
Do not be discouraged, but go on. Repent of 


your mistakes, your disdoings, your shortcomings, 
but having repented, cast the remembrance of 
them behind you, so that they trouble you no 
more. 

And keep your ideals. 


E. Marearer Fox. 











THE NURSE’S NOTE BOOK 
HE following useful practical hints 
quoted from American nursing journals 
lo rid a room of flies, put a few drops ol | 

carbolic acid on a hot shovel. 

When nursing in the country, it 1s eas) 
procure straws where the ordinary glass drin! 
tube is unobtainable. 

The evaporation of ammonia in a room that 
recently been fumigated will help to remove 
lingering fumes of formaldehyde. 

A bed-pan can also be arranged from an ordi: 
washbow! by placing towels folded thickly ar 
one side. 

For cleaning bath-tubs some workers | 
found nothing better than kerosene oil. Tur; 
tine does equally well, but it is more expen 
is harder on the hands, and leaves a more 
agreeable odour. 

Some nurses disinfect their clinical the: 
meter case by- dropping three or four droy 
formaldehyde on a tiny plug of cotton in 
bottom of the case. After all infectious 
they disinfect the thermometer with bichk 
before putting it in the case. 

In a case of acute rheumatism in the cour 
a nurse improvised a bed-cradle by having a b 


cut through the long way. By tacking cotion 


over the edges it answered all the needs of 
case as fully as the regulation apparatus in 


hospital. 
An excellent polish for instruments and s 
can be made as follows :—Whiting, half an ou 


spirits ammonia, half an ounce; water, hali 
ounce; alcohol, one ounce. Shake thorough 
a bottle. Use a soft cloth in applying, and p 
with a chamois before it is quite dry. 

When enemata cause a typhoid patient's 
perature to rise, this ill-effect may be avoided 
using weak soapsuds made of pure Castile 
and boiled water, with the addition of » 
bicarb. 3ss. to each quart. 

When the feet are sore, take a teaspoonf 
Epsom salts, five or six drops of tincture of 
sicum, and put in a shallow basin of water- 
enough to cover the soles of the feet—and 
them for twenty minutes. One will be surp: 
at the relief this will give. It will also 
burning of the feet, that so many are troul 
with in the summer, 

A CORRESPONDENT writes:—For the n 
workers who have to deal with heads in an unc! 
state, the following plan is suggested from ] 
tical experience: After the preliminary com! 
and cleaning, when the hair, often long, is fu 
nits, and is therefore in an unsafe condition 
quiring daily and lengthy care, washing with w 
vinegar is the only method known to me as ef 
tual. If under a microscope one of the s! 
eggs is placed in warm vinegar, it will be seer 
melt. Vinegar is one of the few things that 
duces this result. The hair should be rinsed ai 
wards with plain water to remove the s! 
School nurse-inspectors may be glad to know 
this, as the after-care, especially where hair is : 
allowed to be cut, is most difficult to carry 
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LIBRARY 


THE 
RoMANCE IN Rea Lire.! 


HERE are many of us who sigh” for 
omance as for a thing long past and not re- 
ible in this prosaic age. All the past cen- 
are to us “‘ romantic,’’ and we bewail them 
ssly. 
romance, or adventure, is, and always 
be, within our reach: the life to which 
» accustomed is prosaic; that which is new 
away is romantic. We can all have 
ice; it requires but the one great effort of 
ng away and starting afresh. If we lack 
rise and energy, if we drift on, waiting for 
) displace us, we miss our chance; old age 
and we sit still, regretting the unknown 
1 cities, the wild and lonely lands, the free- 
f vagabondage, the glory of pioneer work. 
o have health and no ties have the power 
out into the world, into wider and uncivi- 
‘egions, to be something different to what 
ire now, and perchance, to come back in 
fe, when the charm of the Wanderjahre is 
and to say by the fireside, ‘‘ I have lived, 
ww I rest.”’ 
) can say romance is dead, when he reads 
ook published only a few months ago, of a 
vho, hating the fetters of convention, went 
the Indians of America (shadowy figures 
lived and loved there, and now, in his old 
egrets the wild, beautiful natural life of the 
and the mountains. It is a true record, 
wonderful book (‘‘ My Life as an Indian ’’) 
White Man and his wife Nat-ah’-Ki, of fierce 
with other tribes, of wild game hunting, of 
spent on pine-clad mountains, of nights 
the lonely stars, of love and jealousy, 
ty and treachery. And in his maturer years 
an who lived it does not look back com- 
ntly as on a youthful adventure; he looks 
with a fierce regret, a frantic impotence 
t the cruelty and rapacity of the white men, 
leprived the Indians of their land and their 
starved them, and drove them to a small 
ition, so that now there are but 1,300 full- 
| Blackfeet, and they are going fast. 
brown plains, distant, slender, flat-topped 
still more distant giant mountains, blue-sided. 
eaked, snow-capped; odour of sage and smoke of 
re; thunder of ten thousand buffalo hoofs ove: 
i, dry ground; long-drawn melancholy howl of 
breaking the silence of night, how I loved you 


in the sere and yellow leaf, dried and shrivelled, 
to fall and become one-with my millions of pre- 
Here I sit, by the fireplace in winter, and 
the verandah when the days are warm, unable 
nything except live over in memory the stirring 
passed upon the frontier. My thoughts are 
f those days; days before the accursed railroads 
hordes of settlers they brought swept us all, 
ind frontiersmen and buffalo, from the face of 
th, so to speak. ‘ 


through his life he has found the Indians 





My Life as an Indian” By J. W. Schultz. (John 
). Price 





compare well with the civilisation he left. Of 
their innate courtesy he says: ‘‘ This is where 
the Western people differed from those of the 
East. They never gossiped, never tried to pry 
into one’s secrets, nor demanded his pedigree 
They simply gave him the hand of good-fellow- 
ship, and used him as they wished to be used 
When a young Indian girl is rescued from another 
tribe, and a white visitor asks what will become 
of her:—‘‘ Well,’’ I reminded him, “‘ this is not 
a civilised community; she will be welcomed and 
provided for by any and every family in the 
camp. 

Here is the picture of the terrible destroyer, 
the white man, who spoiled the hillsides with his 
droves of cattle. ‘‘ He leaves the grassy plains 
mere brown wastes; before him the forests dis 
appear. And with him are crime and 
hunger and want, such as were never before 
known. Does it pay? Is it right that the many 
must pay for the greed of the few? ”’ 

Even the women have happier conditions than 
their white sisters. Nat-ah’-Ki marvels to see 
them working hard. ‘ You are right,’ I told her, 
“most poor white women are slaves; they have to 
get up at three or four o’clock in the morning, 
cook three meals a day, make, mend, and wash 
their children’s clothes, scrub floors, work in the 
gardens, and when night comes they have hardly 
strength left to crawl to bed.’’ 

The book is a wonderful page of romance, open 
for all to read 





WOMAN’S WIDER WORLD 


T has sometimes been remarked that the im- 

petus given during the last two years to the 
suffrage movement has been largely due to the 
enthusiasm of its younger adherents. It is beyond 
doubt that their co-operation is of great service, 
and the importance of enlisting their sympathies 
should never be overlooked. At the International 
Suffrage Conference, to be held at Amsterdam in 
June, a meeting has been arranged with the 
special intention of interesting the young 





THE experiences related by the many women 
who have suffered imprisonment after the various 
suffrage demonstrations must have convinced the 
least thinking of the crying need for women’s 
help and advice in the management of prisons 
where women are detained. In France permis- 
sion has just been granted to women to serve on 
the Councils of Supervision of Prisons, and 
Madame Péronneau has been appointed to the 
Council at Moulins. 


No doubt owing to the criticisms made on 
the conditions of the women’s departments 
of prisons, the Home Secretary has appointed 
Dr. Mary Gordon, Harley Street, to be an 
Inspector of Prisons and an Assistant Inspector 
of State and Certified Inebriate Reformatories 
This is a great step in advance 
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FROM A NURSE’S DIARY 


Miss Cox. 
is your nam 


\ THAT is y ame!’ I asked, when making out 
her chart and paper. 
**Miss Cox,"’ she answered. I found out at last that 


her name was Maria, but she was known as Miss Cox all 
the time she was in, a token of respect which 1 think she 
greatly appreciated. 

She was a thin little 





woman of about thirty; she 
seemed to live in a perpetual dread of being defrauded 
out of something. When the woman in the next bed 
had a mustard leaf applied to her side Miss Cox re- 
marked | think one o them ‘ud do me good,”’ and when 
the medicines at night she usually asked in an 
““Haven’t you got a drop you could give 


injured voice 

me 
Sometimes she spoke to the other patients, and soon 

discovered that most of them had undergone operations. 

‘I s’pose I shall ’ave one,’’ she said; ‘‘I'd ought’er, I 
know that.”’ 

She was no favourite, for she did not scruple to com- 
plain of anything that did not suit her. 

That night-nurse, she give one of my thin pieces of 
bread and butter to that girl with boards on her leg, and 
she give me thick,” she told me one day; and when the 
doctor asked her if she was comfortable she replied :— 

“Should be if that woman with the red ‘air would 
stop throwing sleers at me.’ 

We talked to her and tried to make her happy, but I 
am afraid without much success. 

At last Miss Cox was told she might get up. 

‘“What, ar’n’t you going to operate on me, then?”’ she 


gasped. 
‘“No,”’ the doctor told her; ‘“‘we hope to make you 
better with rest and medicine, so that there will be no 


need for an operation.” 
“‘I wish I’d known that before,’’ she said, when the 
‘you'd never ‘ave kept me ‘ere all this 


doctor was gone, 
time.”’ 

The next morning Miss Cox was busily putting to- 
gether all her belongings as if preparing to g0 home. 


‘What are you doing, Miss Cox?”’ I said, ‘‘the doctor 


has not discharged you.” 
5 “T'm 


‘‘No, but I’ve discharged myself,’’ she replied ; 
going out if they can’t do nothing for me.” 
And she went out, fully convinced that we had con- 


spired to defraud her out of her much-desired operation. 


‘Tae New Parient.’”’ 


Mrs. Baker stood patiently waiting at the ward door 
She carried a baby with a grimy face and an equally 
pelisse and limp cotton hat. Her own face bore 


grimy 
races of recent weeping 

Sister Wentworthy, in a spotless apron and cap, came 
out of the ward and placed a large notebook on the top 
of the coal-box. ‘‘ Now I just want to ask you a few 
questions before you leave the baby,” she said. 

Mrs. Baker dabbed her eyes with a handkerchief of 
loubtful colour, and made an effort to compose herself. 

I’m a bit hupset, as you can see, Nurse,’ she remarked 
n an apologetic way. 

Sister Wentworthy appeared unsympathetic. ‘‘ Did you 
say your baby’s name was Henry Augustus?” she asked. 

‘Yes, Nurse! We never calls ‘im Agustus, but ’is 
granfather would ‘ave it ; 

Sister's well-bred voice interrupted her 
the child?” 

‘A twelvemonth come Friday. I did ‘ope we could 
‘ave ‘ad ‘im ‘ome for his birthday, pore lamb.” 

‘*Has he ever had measles or anything else the matter 
with him?” 

Mrs. Baker reflected deeply for a minute. ‘‘ Well, you 
see,” she said slowly, ‘it’s like this. I ’ad a row with 
my sister-in-law last autumn. "Enry come out all in a 
rash. She said it was measles. 7 stuck to it, it was 
eo pox.” 

‘*You did not have a doctor, then?” 

‘Oh, bless you, no, Nurse. I never ‘ave nothin’ to do 
with doc tors unless it’s somethink reel bad like wot ’e 
‘as now.” 





‘ How old is 


other children, Mrs. Baker became tearful 

‘ Three livin’, an’ I've buried three. Two of ’e: 
of fever, an’ the youngest got runned over by a | 
cart in the Commercial Road. She was picked up 
oh! that hupset me dreadful. I was peelin’ son 
taters at the time, and Mrs. Jones's eldest gel ce 
She often comes acrost when she gets out of sct 
give me a ‘and with the washin’-—-not that I « 


manage ‘t myself, cos I’m fairly quick, as anyor 
tell you if you arsts ‘em, but | get that ‘ot an 
over it. Well, as I was syin’, young Alice she 
runnin’ in an’ she sez, ‘Oh! Mrs. Baker, they're b: 


up your little gel, an’ she’s crushed somethin’ sh 

She told Sister Wentworthy between her sobs th 
child had always been her favourite, and that sh 
would forget, no, not if she tried ever so hard 
Bella looked when she was laid out. And how h 
band had spent more on her funeral than on the 
children, and how she had bought a new pair of 
kid gloves for the occasion, and they split all down 
thumbs the first time she put them on. 

‘Dear me,” said Sister, ‘you seem to have had 
of trouble.” Her stock of patience was becoming : 
exhausted by Mrs. Baker’s garrulity. 

Yes,” continued Mrs. Baker, with a long-draw: 
‘I’ve come through a lot, an’ now ’ere’s ’Enry dow: 
the brown kitees, an’ goodness knows ’ow long ’e’ll 
be ‘ere.” 

Sister Wentworthy led 
‘The rule is that every 
admitted,” she said 

Mrs. Baker eyed the bath with evident di 
"E ‘ad a bath Sunday, an’ ’e does tike it so t 
bein’ put into water. I ’ad a rare job to pacify ’ 
time, cos ’e screams ‘isself black in the fice. At 
user ter think it was the carbolic soap wot hupss 
but ’e’s just the sime with a bar o’ cold tar.” 

She proceeded to divest the child of his numerous 
little garments. ‘‘Of course, if I ’ad known the 
was goin’ ter keep ’im in I'd ‘ave put ’im on a 


into the bat 
bath when 


the way 
child has a 


shift,’ she remarked as she took off the third petti 
‘Now I think you had better say good-bye t 
and you can call in to-morrow morning to hear | 


is getting on,” said Sister. 

Mrs. Baker dived into her pocket and produ 
dilapidated rag doll in a condition of indescribabl: 
“Tf the nusses will only shike that afore 'Enry \ 
screams ’e’ll stop direckly,” she said, with an 
conviction, ‘‘an’ ’e’ll be quiet all night if they’l! 
slip it under ‘is piller w’en ’e’s goin’ ter sleep.” 


Fonp or Hospirat. 


JOHNNY, aged nine, who had just been disch 
recently presented himself at the accident er 
at 11 p.m., and asked to see the night sister on 
When night sister came he requested to be taken 
the night, as he had lost his father. His home 
four miles away, there was nothing else to be don 
to keep him for the night. Next morning he was 
off, and sister thought she had seen the last of J 
Not at all! That same night at 10.30 p.m. Pog 
performance was repeated, this time the tale being 
the father had ejected Johnny from his home, as h 
a ‘“‘bad boy.”” This time sister’s suspicions were ar 
and she telephoned to the police station, with the 1 
that, some two hours later, the father, who had 
looking everywhere for Johnny, who had run 
fetched him home. 
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NOTES FROM BELFAS 

{ the last meeting of the Belfast Board of Guardians 

A letter was read from the Local Government Board 
on the subject of the amended scheme for the training 
of wses in the workhouse. The Board observed that 
the Guardians, on the suggestion of the Infirmary Com 
had adopted the recommendations contained in 


the letter, with the exception of certain details as to 
the training of nurses in the treatment of cases of in 
f us diseases and the entries to be made on nurses 


ert ficates in regard to such training. 
Board recognised that the arrangements for train 


ing ver nurses were at present in a transitional state, 
und were prepared to deal with this part of the question 
at iter period, when the Guardians were in a position 
t ce the particulars more fully before them. With 


this exception the Local Government Board had approved 
f the scheme for the training of nurses as amended by 
the (uardians. 

lhe scheme referred to was reported in a former num- 


ber, the principal item of which, it will be remembered, 
‘ 1e substitution of four years (with certain qualifica- 

! for three in the training of probationers. 

Tuc matter of the appointment of a lady superintendent 
for the workhouse hospital was again before the 
Guardians A letter was received from the Local 
Government Board in reference to the action of the 
Guardians at their previous meeting. The letter drew 
the ittention to the fact that no appointment of the 
kir vuld be made without the sanction of the Local 
; nment Board, and that after the most mature con- 
sideration they had refused, and continued to refuse, to 
sal n the election of Nurse Jack. No appointment, 


re, had been made, and the Local Government 


I requested the Guardians to take the necessary 
steps for filling the vacancy that exists ‘in this important 
I n 
| » was a long and heated discussion on the Local 
G ment Board’s action, and in the end a resolution 
i no further steps in the matter was carried by a 
to be deprecated that the appointment of a lady 
§ endent should be so long delayed, for whilst the 
L Government Board and the Guardians are con 
t probably the patients in the hospital are suffer- 
ng 1 the probationer nurses, too, are at a disadvan- 
g there is no proper charge. In fact, this has 
ted again and again at meetings of the Board of 
G ns. What will be done next? This is the ques- 
rybody is asking just now. 
was a good attendance of nurses at the meet- 
ing | in the club room on Wednesday evening last, 
wi n address on ‘‘The Charity Organisation Society ”’ 
Wi en by Miss Orger, one of its honorary secretaries. 
It illed Charity because it was intended not to be 
for the mere giving of alms, but a society which 
' il love to mankind, and whose aim and object 
v befriend and help man in a way which would be 
of 1 ise to him. It was called an organisation because 
it orporate and collective, and brought charitable 
ind benevolent institutions into closer relationship with 
ea her, and so prevented overlapping, and assisted 
the secure better results for the community. Two 
of the principal objects of the society are ‘‘The Preven- 
tior Begging and the Exposure of Fraud.’”’ The re- 
Spe > and really deserving do not beg from door to 
d nd the habit of begging is encouraged and some 
t eated by the thoughtlessly benevolent. Above 
gs, the society was intended, as its name in- 
d for the improvement of the condition of the poor. 
It ht to attain its objects chiefly by giving relief to 
ich are likely to receive permanent benefit, and 
innot be effectively dealt with by existing socie- 
he society’s mode of investigation into cases 
. under its notice, and distribution of relief, was 


igents and voluntary workers. 
mming up Miss Orger said it was a society that 
peal in particular to nurses, who were ever anxious 
those in genuine need, and yet who perhaps had 
to occupy their time and attention that they 








had little opportunity to give any assistance to the ter 
PI ) ) 


rible poverty that undoubtedly exists round them. By 
contributing a little to the Charity Organisation they could 
be of real help to their suffering brothers and sisters, 
and they could also assist in the prevention of begging 
by notifying the society of any cases applying for relief, 
of the genuineness of which they had any doubts. 





NOTES FROM GLASGOW 

“T* HE large and handsome addition to the McAlpin 

Nursing Home, which is being built, is rapidly 
approaching completion; and every effort is beng made 
to have everything in order in time for the opening 
ceremony, which is to take place on Wednesday, April 
15th. The new building is architecturally one of the most 
commodious and convenient of hospital buildings, and its 
equipment will be one of the most perfect and complete 
in the city. In connection with the institution there are 
at present €2 nurses, of whom 42 nurse outside cases, 
while the others are engaged in the Home. 

It was no easy matter to succeed a lady so highly 
esteemed as Miss McAlpin, as superintendent of the Home, 
but Miss Campbell, who has done so, is exceedingly 
popular amongst the nurses, patients, and patronesses. 

The Lady Superintendent and nurses will hold a sale 
of work at the conclusion of the opening ceremony, in 
aid of the building fund, and to help in providing in 
creased accommodation for ward patients. 

One of the most successful and up-to-date nursing homes 
in Glasgow has been managed by Miss A, Lymington 
Brown, who is now giving up the nursing profession on 
account of her approaching marriage, which is to take 


place in a fortnight. The Central Nursing Home is 
situated in Blythswood Square, a central position, but 
high above the city. It has accommodation for 24 


patients, and a permanent staff of nurses 





ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL 

T the annual meeting of the Committee of Manage 
i \ ment of the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, 
Miss Cox-Davies and her nursing staff were complimented 
on the efficiency of their work. The staff now consists of 
one matron, twelve sisters, and forty-eight nurses. During 
the year the number of nurses had been increased owing 
to the extra work entailed by the two new operating 
theatres, and as there was already inadequate accommo 
dation for the officers and students of the maternity de 
partment, a house, No. 32 Mecklenburg Square (the back 
entrance of which is opposite the hospital) has been leased 
and is now occupied. The materaity department did a 
valuable work in the neighbourhood; 381 cases were at 
tended in their own homes last year. After the meeting 
the new operating theatres were visited, and later tea 
was served by the matron, assisted by nurses. The Mayor 
of St. Pancras announced that a benefit performance would 
take place at an early date in the Euston Music Hall, 
the proceeds of which would go to the hospital. Mr 
George Alexander had also promised to give an entertain 
ment on its behalf. 


EAST LONDON NURSING SOCIETY 
~ EVERAL important changes have marked the year's 
work of the East London Nursing Society. Owing 
to the growing importance of district nursing the salaries 
of the matrons and the nurses have been raised. There 
has been a reduction of the staff, as the districts have 
been readjusted and arrangements have been made with 
the Jewish Board of Guardians by which a nurse is set 
apart especially to attend to Jewish cases. The staff 
now consists of three matrons and twenty-three nurses. 
A much more convenient arrangement has been made for 
the housing of the Central nurses, who have hitherto 
lived separately in lodgings. Two flats have been taken 
at Montfort House, Victoria Park Square, Bethnal Green, 
where the nurses will be united under the matron. The 
Lord Mayor, accompanied by both the Sheriffs, presided 
at the annual meeting of the society, which was held in 
the Mansion House on Tuesday afternoon. Among the 
speakers, the Rev. E. Sinker, vicar of Bromley, gave 
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M M. Merry SMITH 
t Manchester nurses 
not rt + that 
\\ é t that, owing 
the numb of Rany | 
r } been se 


ITEMS 
tes that in her lecture given 
number of pre 
was on the increase. 


births 


. printer’s error, we published 
ses as twenty-six ; this should, 
six 


rit Me lice Psychological 


May 4th; all schedules (to be 
Di Alfred Miller, Warwick 
near War must be re 


the Royal Devon and Exeter 
Nurse Bartlett and Nurse 


total of marks at the examina- 


ndon, who remarks that ‘“‘all 
thorough knowledge of their 
y of all-nigl at the 


ght sittings 
ssary el e very on 


the 
lay in 


rmerly a nurse at the 
Haffie, otf 


with 


1 Sanatoriun 
t the Nurses’ Home 
bt ped off 
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‘ ( iren in Great 

hice n Tuesday 

W 1s suddenly an 
panied | tl Princess 

nd spent t hours in 








THe scheme for making the Mental Nurses’ Co-op: 
tion the property ol 








\ mmittee of five mental specialists and two | 
titioners h | n formed Members ip of the per 
fund, uich it is h start, will be compulsory 
the n n the C m, but not for those m 
ning t Details may be had of Miss H 
l I rh a W 5 


MacKINTOSH, matron of the Gordon Hospita 
been appealed to to try to { 


i r raise + 


the hospital, has decided to give a course of nursiz 
tures to the general public. These lectures, which 
omprise elementary home nursing and hygiene, aré 
10s. for tl ourse of ten, and will be held in the | 
room of the hospital. These lectures are entirely e 


and rather on the lines of first aid, thus in n 


vith the prerogatives of trained nursing 


tary, 
interfering 


date for the first lecture is not yet arranged 

Tue twenty-first annual report of H.R.H. Pr 
Christian’s Trained Nurses, shows that the work in 
three district nurses working in Windsor, Eton, 
Clewer, a home with a staff of thirty private nu 


sent wherever required; the Prince Chi 


Victor Nursing Home for the reception of pat 
either as inmates or as visiting patients; and a mat 
home at 25 Trinity Place, with five beds. Six | 
have received midwifery training in the course of th« 


ind three passed their C.M.B. examination 

Nurse LanGiey (Mrs. Ridges), of Bury St. Edm 
who is now over eighty, has had an interesting ca 
She went out to the Crimea shortly after her husb 
who was a soldier, and acted as nurse all through 
ampaign, both before and after the arrival of } 
Nightingale. She nursed the late Duke of Cambr 


after he was wounded at Inkerman. After peage was 
claimed on returning to England Nurse Langley be 
a nurse at King’s College Hospital, and from there 


out to the Mutiny as a volunteer nurse, where sh« 
nearly three years, going through the fighting at I 
and the siege of Lucknow. 


Tue chief point about the North London Nursing 
ciation, which is both different and highly beneficial 


that of similar societies, is the country district in 
tion with. which it is worked. The arrangements 
have subsisted now for several years continue t 


most satisfactorily, and the are thus able t 

temporary lighter work at Horsted Keynes under pl 
and refreshing conditions, which is a great boon i1 

of the strain of London work. In the under 
new superintendent the work has gone on most sat 
torily. The nurses paid 33,918 visits to 1,811 « 
ing the past yea 


nurses 


home 


ases 


ation of Sir James Reckitt, Bart 
the secretary of the Royal Nat 
Fund for Nurses, addressed 
nurses’ dining room at the Royal Infirmary, 
ion of the governing body, to explain the air 
ibjects of the Fund James Reckitt, Bart, 
presided, and strongly urged his audience to be 
members of the Fund, advice which was emphasise 
spe rs who followed, namely, M1 Atkinson, de 
chairman, Dr. R. H. B. Nicholson, chairman of the 
J.D.N. Assoc‘ation, Mrs. hon. sec. Q.V.J-I. 
Binns, the matron, Miss the lady superinté 





1 meeting T 


permis 


Sir 


Gore. 


Dunne, 


Q.V.J.I., Miss Halliday, matron of the Children’s 
pital, Miss Canum, &c., &c., attended, and there 
large number of nurses present from the infirmary 


and homes in 


tt invited the nu 


V.J.L., 


the meeting 





and other institutions 


Sir James Re 
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DERI~LUSTA 


FOR ALL CLASSES oF FANCY NEEDLEWORK 


SILK VALUE—COTTON PRICE. 


250 

ART SHADES. 
137 
BOILING DYE 
COLOURS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“LUS 
TING YARN. | 
OUNCE BALL: —— 


OF ALL WOOL 
DEALERS AND 
FANCY 
DRAPERS. 





| ‘*PERI-LUSTA” KNITTING YARN, 
in all leading Shades, 


:. Balls, 4d.; 1-0z. Balls 


SEND FOR NEW SHADE CARD 
SHOWING FULL RANGE OF COLOURS 
AND MAKES. PRICE 7d. STAMPS. 


“PERI-LUSTA,” 'conoon, eo. 


7id. 




















THE BEST FOR THE LEAST MONEY. 


The “ Nurse”’ 
Clinical 



















30 
Thermometer. aan 
he Thermometer that 
an be relied upon 
give entire 
satisfaction. Post Frux. 





The ‘‘Nurse” Clinical 
Thermometer is manu- 
factured in England. 

The tubes are of the finest 
Jena Glass, tully matured 
before graduation. There is 
ne Clinical Thermometer more 

reliable than a “‘ Nurse.” 


LEWIS & BURROWS, Ltd., 


Dispensing Chemists, LONDON. 
Heap Orrices: 

22 & 24, CREAT PORTLAND 8T., W. 
Sorarcat Depdrs: 

64, Baker Street, W.; 128, Barl’s Court 


2 Minute, 
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Fine 








Road, 8.W.; 274, Seven Sisters Road, N. 














Perfect 
Aprons. 


The Illustration 
represents our 
popular “St. Luke” 
Apron, which is a 
great favourite 
with Nurses every- 
where, the perfect 
fitting bib and full 
skirt, giving a very 
smart professional 
appearance 

The same apron 
is also made with 
a square bib at the 
same prices, and is 
then called the *St. 
Patrick.” Both are 
stocked in 3 sizes, 
in Union and Linen. 
Prices as below. 

In consequence 
of the ever-increas- 
ing demand for our 
new Gored Apron, 
we now keep in 
stock a-{full range 
of everyjisize and 
quality, so _ that 
orders may be ex- 
ecuted by return. 

Three qualities, 
26, 3/6, 4/6. 








Mi . 



































Gored Calico 
aprons, out size, 
211k. 





Finest 4-fold trish 
Collars, 5/6 per doz. 


i| Cuffs, from 6/- per 
} : \° n pairs 
| ; WRITE FOR 
fr ‘ CATALOGUE. 
; a4 
, a CAP 
ft a (as 
% illustrated) 
1/3} 
APRONS AS ILLUSTRATION 
Fine Union, 36 in 23 Pure Linen, 36in 3/3 
Union, 38 in 26 Pure Linen, 38in 3/6 
Union, 40 in. ... 2/94 | Pure Linen, 40in 39 
Carriaue Paid on Orders over 10 
POSTAGE ON SINGLE APRON 


REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ORDSBR. 


T. HUSSEY & CO., 


116, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Estab. 


1859. 
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lo GERRARD 


33 & 35, MORTIMER STREET (‘ii02"%":), LONDON, W. 





Telegrams : ‘‘ ContTrRacTinG, Lonbon. 
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SPECIALLY 
RECOMMENDED 


FOR LADIES 
NURSING. 
STRENGTHENS, 
NOURISHES, 
RESTORES. 


INVALUABLE FOR NURSES 
Of all Wine Merchants 
and Licensed Grocers. 

DUNCAN GILMOUR & CO 

SHEFFIELD. 








MOUNT VERNON Hospital for Consumption, 
Hampstead and Northwood. 
Offices: Fitzroy Square, London, W. 


Telephone : No. 5585 Gerrard 


QQ! r-PATIBENTS are seen daily at the Central Out 
t Department, Fitszrey Square, at 1.30 p.m 

£18,000 Needed Annually from Voluntary Sources. 
WILLIAM J. MORTON, Seeretary 


Bankers : Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, E.C 








NURSES’ HAIR TROUBLES. 
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NURSE Please not to think of buying 
Cycle until you've seen our Cata 
logue of THE NURSES’ CYCLE. We make morse 
Cycles for you NURSES than any cycle firn 
rs eh at £6 6s. and £8 8: 
GARROULD'S 
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MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W 
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tings, hence the pearl. 


of various countries 


with an introduction dealing 
every aspect of woman's position. The photographs 
specially interesting as showing the splendid physique 
vage women. We note the editor’s opinion that ‘‘be 
rs in women’s rights may sacrilegiously if unwit 

pull woman down from the pedestal on which she 
been placed by modern no than by medieval 
ulry Perhaps the poor woman has found can 
re good by stepping off the pedestal and mixing with 


llow-creatures. 


less 


she 


ue interesting but surprising facts in natural history 
explained by Stirling in the course oF a 
t lecture on membranes at the Royal Institution. 
in animals get rid of uric acid without the aid of 
xpensive physician. In the ordinary cabbage butter- 


Professor 


vic acid passes off through the white parts of its 

it also passes off through the scales of fishes. 
primary cause of the eastern pearl is the embryo 
cestoid worm which has been introduced between 


hell and the membrane of the oyster. The oyster 
ts itself by enveloping this foreign body in hard 
Another general fallacy is that 
vax is drawn from flowers along with the honey by 
ees, whereas the wax is produced from minute cells 
» abdomen of the bees. A rather prevalent dislike 
ting eels, he traced to a verse in Leviticus, Chapter 
n which Moses says, “‘Whatsoever hath no fins nor 
in the waters, that shall be an abomination unto 
Eels have no scales. 


APPOINTMENTS 
ek, Miss. Matron, Hospital and Home for Incurable 
hildren, Northcourt, Hampstead. 
orD, Miss Louisa. Matron, Ealing Cottage Hospital. 
ined at St. Marylebone Infirmary; Brentford Union 
nfirmary (sister); Bradford Union Infirmary (sister) ; 





‘rentford Union Infirmary, Isleworth (assistant 
itron); L.O.S8., C.M.B. 
Miss. Assistant matron, St. Pancras Union In 


mary, Dartmouth Park Hill, Highgate. 

ned at London Hospital; assistant matron in office 
London Hospital); St. Pancras Infirmary (home 
ter). 

L-JENKINS, Miss B. 
ldren’s Wards, Derbyshire 
ned at Derbyshire Royal Infirmary. 
g staff, Derbyshire Royal Infirmary. 
on, Miss 


Sister, Gynecological and 
toyal Infirmary. 


Private nurs- 


Annie, sister surgical wards, Grimsby 
nd District Hospital. 
ned at Ancoats Hospital, Manchester; Dumfries 


| Galloway R.I. (sister); Ancoats Hospital (sister). 
NX, Miss Ina. Theatre and out-patient sister, 
msby and District Hospital. 
ned at Rotherham General Hospital; Sheffield R.TI. 
ff nurse); General Hospital, Yarmouth (sister) ; 
neral Hospital, Gravesend (sister); Infants’ Hos- 
tal, Vincent Square (temporary night sister). 
Miss E. A., night sister, Grimsby and District 
spital. 
ned at Royal 
Derby, 


Infirmary, Truro; 
Hospital, 

(sister). 
nurse, 


Cornwall 
rnwall Infirmary, Children’s 
msby and District Hospital 
Miss M. J. Superintendent 
iry, Evesham 
ned at Dudley Union Infirmary. 
m (superintendent nurse). 
Miss F. B. Superintendent 
on Infirmary. 
ned at St. 


toval 


Union In- 
Bromsgrove 
Medway 


nurse, 


Hospital, Rochester. 


sartholomew’s 


nursing under M.A.B., Charing Cross Hospital 
ff nurse). 
Miss Fanny P. Superintendent nurse, Ecclesall 


low Workhouse Infirmary. 
ied at Birkenhead U.I. West Derby U.I.: Birken 


d U.I. (nurse); Bury (Lancs) U.I. (superintendent 


Mr. D. MacDonald, masseur, surgical out-patient 
artment, Edinburgh R.I. 
ned at the National Hospital, 
indee 
Holds certificates 
lical electricity. 


Queen’s Square; 


Royal Asylum (charge nurse); private nurs 
for 


Swedish massage and 


Horre, Miss. Home sister, St. Pancras Union Infirmary 
[rained at London Hospital massage 
Ropinson, Miss F. M. Staff nurse, North St 
Infirmary, Stoke-on-Trent 
Irained at The Infirmary, 
Ropcers, Miss Ann. ¢ 
Union Hospital. 
[rained at Ashton-under-Lyne Union Hospita 


siste! 


iffordshire 


Birmingham 


harge nurse, Ashton-under-Lyne 


RESIGNATION 
Miss Bornam, who for twenty-seven years has worked 
at the St. Pancras Union Infirmary, finally as assistant 
matron, will be retiring after March 25th. A presentation 
will be made before she leaves, in recognition of her 
long and faithful services. 


PRESENTATION 

A VERY interesting presentation took place at Garston, 
Liverpool, cn Saturday last, the recipient being Miss 
Stephen, who for the past 14 years has been the matron 
of the Garston Accident Hospital. The presentation was 
made on the occasion of Miss Stephen’s marriage (which 
took place on Tuesday), and it included a_ beautiful 
cabinet, a gold brooch pendant, a handsomely fitted dressing 
ase, and an illuminated address from the townspeople and 

ks employees in the district. After several gentlemen 
had spoken in eulogistic terms of Nurse Stephen's valuable 
services, she graceiully acknowledged the handsome pre 
sentation in suitable terms. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
PREMATURE BURIAL 
To the Editor. 

I HAVE read with considerable interest your recent 
article on ‘‘ Premature Burial,” in which the writer ap- 
parently doubts the existence of a well-authenticated 
example of such an occurrence. 

When my grandmother, Elizabeth Bolton, was a little 
girl of about ten years, she was playing in Bunhill 
Fields Burial Ground, City Road. She heard a noise in 
a newly-made grave, and immediately ran for help. With 
all speed the grave was opened, but, alas, too late! I 
will not harrow your feelings by repeating what was said 
to me, but there was only too much proof that a severe 
struggle had taken place. 

The occurrence made so great an impression on the 
child that when she had become an elderly lady she be 
sought those nearest to her not to allow burial until 
they had positive proof of her death. 





** Caution.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
E. M. B. (Malta).—For all particulars relating to Lady 
Minto’s I.N.A., you should apply to Miss Sidney Browne, 
St. Andrew’s House, Mortimer Street, London, W 
‘E. E.”’ asks for information as to a method of 


cleaning stone passages and stairs with wet sand swept 
up by a long broom. She asks if this method is good 
and cleanses passages and stairs thoroughly; if it saves 


is used; and whether the work is done 
Perhaps 


labour; what sand 
by male or female servants’ 
can help her 


some correspondent 





COMING EVENTS 


Marcu 23rp.—Lecture on ‘‘Physiology,”’ by Dr. Bligh 
Wall, Miller Hospital, Greenwich, 8 p.m free to nurses) 

Marcu 241n anv 3l1st.—Lectures on “ Babies,’’ by Dr 
Kelynack, Infants’ Hospital, 5 p.m 

Marcu 247TH anp 25rH.—National Conference on Infan- 


tile Mortality, Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

Marcu 251rn.—Examination for the R.B.N.A 
London, Glasgow, and Birmingham 

Annual meeting Kent County Nursing Association 
Metropole, 3 p.m. 

Marcu 30rn.—Lecture on “‘Anatomy,’’ Mr. J 


diploma, 
Hotel 


Poland, 





Miller Hospital, Greenwich, 8 p.m. (free to nurses 

Aprit 6rn.—Lecture on ‘‘Anewsthetics’’ (before and 
after treatment), by Dr. Bligh Wall, Miller Hospital, 
Greenwich, 8 p.m. (free to nurses 

Aprit 28rH-May Iisr.—Nursing and Midwifery Con- 
ference and Exhibition, Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer 
Street. 
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PROFESSIONAL 





Training-School 





haphazard juml ié 


much of a subject should 
best methods of teaching 


while a special chapter on 
great wd to those 
great diffi ulty of fulfilling 
g anothe r to Know. 


ted to the head nurse, including 
the patients and nurses under 


ich that is said applies equally well 


Nerve Diseases. 


















BOOKS 








niformly and absolutely a function of brain, 


tated by Crichton-Brown, that mind and 
listinct essences, and therefore mental! act 
depend upon brain function. Dr. Schofielk 


latter view, and writes from the dualist 

tandpoint His attitude of mind, which ¢ 

note of the book, i probably best expressed in the we 

of Lord Kelvin—quoted by Dr. Schofield 

never think of men, women, and childien with whom 
ill have t ! in your daily work as mere cl 








ind laboratory specimens, but as human beings.’ 
pecial chapter on psycho-therapy, the practical 


1¢ importance of good suggestion on the 


the influence of mind on treatment is illustrated 


doctor, nurse, and surroundings of the patient 
strated, this good suggestion to take the plac e of 


suggestion which may have originated in 


himself (auto-suggestion), and to which, according 


Sche field, the nervous trouble is large ly due. 


ences in the power of making these good sugg 
attributed the failure of one doctor using exactly 
same physical remedies as the other dogtor who succ« 
in curing his patient. In the chapter on quackery, 
Schofield attributes much of the present flourishing 
dition of quacks and quack medicines to neglect 
ignorance of, or even contempt for, this power of mind 


the part of the average medical practitioner. 


The chapter on hysteria is very interesting; 
idea, which still unfortunately persists to a very gi 
extent, that hysteria is only another name for malinger 
und that patients consciously imitate the symptoms 
organic disease, is strongly combated, and many instar 
are given to show the impossibility of conscious decept 
on the part of the patient, e.g., bloodlessness on pricki 


a sign often found in the anesthetic areas so 
this disease. 


The treatment of hysteria and neurasthenia, 
described at considerable length, exemplifies 
detail the consideration of each patient as a separate | 
sonality, and not as a case of hysteria or of neurasther 


there are no hard and fast rules laid down; 











trary, the treatment is to be adapted as far as possil 


the varying needs of each particular sufferer. 


The importance of the part played by the nares | in t 


nerve cases ‘s strongly emphasised; in fact, 


points out that the nurse can do more in some 
the doctor, since she is constantly with the patient, 


so can exert a continuous influence for good. 
from the book, ‘“‘The nurse who can nurse 
efficiently has reached the very highest place 
fession.”’ Tact, patience, and sympathy are 


essential, and Dr. Schofield considers that no 
1 


is lacking in any one of these qualities should 


nerve wor? 


Whether = agrees with all the views of the 


not, the book is well worth reading, if only 
the writer's profound belief in the strength 


Diseases of Children for Nurses. by 


McCombs, M.D. (Philadelphia and London : 


Saunders Company, 1907.) Price 10s. 


(ne first thing that strikes one on opening 
is the number and excellence of its illustrations 

reproduction of the coloured plates of the various erupt 
in scarlet fever, measles, and varicella impress 
mind at a glance what hours of studying printed 1 
only sometimes fail to teach. In ade lition to ~ 


are 116 other illustrations 





Further, one has but to refer to the name 
fessional standing of the author to be assured that 


letterpress is entirely in accord with the 








The book is the outcome of a course of lectures give 


the nurses at the Children’s Hospital of 


and the twenty-one chapters deal briefly with 


the ills that juvenile flesh is heir to 
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Hoxie’s Medicine for Nurses JUST ISSUED 


rhis work is truly a practice of medicine for the nurse, enabling her to recognize any signs and Lge 
that may occur between visits of the physician, and, if necessary, to combat them until the physician’ 
arrival. This information the author presents in a way most acceptable, particularly empha 

nurse’s part in the practice of medicine.- There are also special chapters on the diseases of infan and 


childhood, diseases of the eye, eur, nose, and throat, venereal diseases, nervous and mental disease 
surgical nursing, nursing in skin diseases, emerg: ncy measures, and the care and management 
sickroom and the patient. 

l2mo of ) pages, illustrated By Georce Howarp Hoxie, M.D., Profess f lute M 


Kansas 


Dortand’s Pocket Medical Dictionary NEW (Sth) EDITION 


This is the ideal pocket lexicon. It is an absolutely new book and not a revision of any old work 
It contains a complete vocabulary, defining a// the terms of modern medicine and giving the pro 
nunciation clearly. It makes a special feature of the newer words neglected by other dictionaries 


The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review says: ‘* The compressed size and attractive appearance cannot 
fail to secure for it ready acceptance. We have had many occasions to refer to this dictionary, and 
in every instance we have found the desired information.”” The work also contains a wealth of anatomic 
tables of value to nurses. 


Edited by W. A. Newman Doruanp, M.D., of the University of Pennsylvania. Flexib!l 


Stoney’s Practical Points in Nursing NEW (3rd) EDITION 


In this excellent volume the author explains the entire range of private nursing as distinguished from 


hospital nursing; and the nurse is given definite directions how best to meet the various emeryen 
of medical and surgical cases when distant from medical or surgical aid or when thrown on her own 


resources The Medical Chronicle says: ‘‘ Looked at from all standpoints, this is a most useful book, 
written by a nurse who obviously thoroughly understands the special difficulties likely to be met with 
in private nursing.” There are directions how to improvise everything ordinarily needed in the sick 
room. 

l12mo of 466 pag illustrated. By Emiiy M. A. 8 EY, Superintendent of the Tra g5 N : t ( 
Hospital, Boston Clot 


Lewis’ Anatomy & Physiology for iNurses JUST ISSUED 


This book is the outcome of a wide demand for such a work—one that would treat anatomy and 
physiology from the nurse's point of view. Dr. Lewis has based the plan and scope of his work on the 
methods employed by him in teaching these subjects to nurses ; and he has made the text u rally 
clear and simple. The Practitioner says: ‘‘ This is quite the best book on anatomy and physiology for 
nurses that we have yet come across. ... A simple, comprehensive work, in which all det 
information are fully and clearly dealt with under their separate classifications The applicat t th 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology in the care of the patient is empha ized rhe text is made n 


clear by the practical illustrations, a number in colours 


of ! s, 146 illustrations. By Le Roy Lewis, M.D., Lecturer on Anatomy and P) f N 
Hospital, Bay City, Mich 


Saunders’ Catalogue of Books for Nurses sent Post Free on Request 





W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


9, Henrietta Street Covent Garden, London 
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Second Edition. Pp. x+240 ; with 
; Iiustrations Pri 5s, net 
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Distempering is 





1 cwt. of paint. 
Hall's Distemper ist 


There is a fine evenness of finish and 
absence of streakiness in walls decorated 
with Hall's Distemper 


(Trade Mark.) 


easier and quicker than painting ; it 


costs less, and Hall's Distemper is such a wonderful preparation 
that | cwt. will cover double the surface that would be coated by 





he modern scientific substitute 


for wall paper. 


t is cleaner and more artistic than wall 


paper, and is very decorative. 


C.Di—i—EO 


The flat uniform shades 





are so pleasing as to improve not only the appearance 
of the rooms but the furniture and pictures. 


\\ For Infants, Invalids and 
\Y the Aged Benger’s Food is 
\\ soothing and satisfying. 
\\ It is made with fresh, 
\\ new milk when _ used, 
\\ is dainty and delicious, 


highly nutritive and most 
\ easily digested. 
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AX 


\\SS 


\S 




















Hall's Distemper is used and recommended by all 


leading decorators, and sold through the usual trade 
channels 


Full particulars, in the form of a beautiful booklet 


entitled “Modern Development in House Decora- 
tion,’ will be sent post free on appli- 


cation to the Sole Proprietors and 
Manufacturers— 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., 
HULL. Ltd., 


London Office, 
1998 Bore, Hick Street, 
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iseases of the respiratory, digestive and 
and of the ints 
itself. The important subject 
feeding occupies two chapters, 


chapter devoted to therapeutics, 


urinary tracts 
considered sep tious tevers, 
chapter to 
artihicia 
is the 
effect of 


as well as 


irately 
id has a 
niant 
1 useful 
vhich the 
y shown, 


and 
feature 
use is 


for its 


drug in common 


ontra-indication 


every 
the 
should t sister or 
children’s ward, as 
dealing with children’s 
devoted to general nursing 

and ingenious 
infant and other 


nurse 
compara 
while 


uselul to a 
there 


diseases 


book prove very 
are 


only ’ 


harge of a 
y lew 

any are 
receipts given 


foods, which, 


are also some novel 

the preparation of 
intelligently, are capable of varying considerably 

monotonous dead level of a long continued milk 
A good glossary of medical terms in every day use 

ided, and an index of contents 

feeding by the stomach tube, an ingenious device is 


tioned that might often prove useful in the manage 

t of a restless child who resists both gag and tube 

ill his might It consists of an empty cotton ree] 
placed between the front teeth as a gag, the tube being 


4} 


The 


N 





ed into the stomach through the hole in the reel. 

ie author recommends that ‘“‘all poultices should be 

en until light’’ before being spread on the linen or 
&c., prepared for them, that hot water 
covered with a towel before applying.” 

ith regard to the latter point, a properly fitting 
el cover is by far the safer method of preventing 


also bags 


ns 


Case for the Goat. By ‘Home Counties.”” (Rout 
ige 3s. b« 
that persistent agitation appears to be waking 
he Government to inquire into the conditions of om 
supply, which are certainly a disgrace to the country, 
interesting to note a plea for the humble ‘‘ poor man’s 
the goat 
he author is an enthusiast, and he 
isiasm when he can prove that while costing 6d. a 
for its keep in summer and 1s. 6d. in the winter, a 
will easily produce two quarts of n ilk a day tor six 
ths after having its kid. In the rural districts it is 
t impossible for the poor to get milk, as all 
farmers sell it in bulk or use it butter, and to 
buy a cow and then keep it, is too great an expense. 
author of this little book indi@tes how a squire 
tor with very little expense after the initial outlay, 
ceep a herd of goats, having always some in milk, and 
lend them to the cottagers with young children, or 


has cause for 


cow's 
for 


them the milk at a low price. 
lwives practising in country districts who appre 
the milk shortage difficulty, should obtain this 


book, and lend it in likely quarters. 
rses will be interested in learning that the fat per 


xe in goats’ milk is higher than that in cow’s milk, 
the fat itself is more digestible, as its globules are 
ill that it makes a perfect emulsion, and will not 
the top as cream Many babies are fed by the 
method,”’ after the udder and teat have been 
ighly washed, and at a créche where this is carried 
matron says ‘‘the babies are plump and rosy, need 


dicine, rarely cry; just drink and sleep.’ 


fact that goats are hardly ever affected by tuber- 


is of course a great point in their favour, and 
re often so fastidious that, even though hungry, 
will not touch any food which has fallen on the 
They can be tubbed and brushed, and be kept as 


isa dog, and with scrupulous cleanliness at milking 
nd the supply used within a few hours, their milk 
drank unboiled, and as the flavour is accentuated 


t, this is recommended. 


one difficulty to a more extended use Of goats fo 
feeding is that the Board of Trade will not allow 
ortation of loreign goats, and these are far 
to the English variety for milking purposes It 


hoped that the Board will reconsider its position. 
w, with all necessary restrictions, a certain number 


ding purposes, to be brought into the country, so 
s valuable food may be much more utilised, 
amongst the poor 





Reference Handbook of Obstetric Nursing. By W 


Reynolds Wilson, M.D Philadelphia and London 

W. B. Saunders Ci 6s. net 
Cuts little book is probably a most useful manual fo1 
obstetric nurses in America, but we think, as was men 
tioned in these pages some time ago, when we reviewed a 
lar work, that our American sisters must possess a 


The 


out 18 80 


labour cases 


second pair of hands to be produ ed at 
’ which they are supposed to 


‘technique arry 


varied and minute that we should suspect nervous ex 
haustion to occur at the close of the case We note that 
ether rather than chloroform is advised, and given by 


the open method, and that the patient Is placed on her 
during the third while the 


stage, 


back, over a bedpan 

much-debated prophylactic eye treatment is carried out 
with great vigour, before the cord is tied. Each eye is 
washed out by means of a pipette with weak boric acid 
solution, one drop of 2 per cent. nitrate of silver solution 


follows, and is then neutralised by a free injection of 


saline solution 

There is an excellent index, 
a valuable compendium of knowledge. 
The Ritual of Temperance and Bodily Cleanliness. 


and altogether the book is 


By H. C. Pattin, M.A M.D.,. D.P.H Medical 
Officer of Health for the ¢ ity of Norwich Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co.) ls. net 

‘Tue Ritual of Temperance and Bodily Cleanliness,” 


rationale in national 
instructive matter 
ven from 


being some ‘‘contributions toward a 
healthiness,’’ contains a good deal of 
concerning our national drinks. The views are g 
a neutral standpoint and with great fairness. 

We have come to accept without much discussion the 
theory that drink is the national disease, but Dr. Pattin’s 
theory is that it is but the outward symptom of an under 





lying disease, whic h, in most cases, is dyspepsia lf 
dyspepsia, therefore, could be cured, the drink habit 
would be amenable to treatment, for the latter requires 
scientific handling rather than legislation. Dr. Pattin 
does not condemn the use of alcohol; in many cases it 


is beneficial if taken with meals and under the guidance 
of a wise doctor, but it is not a necessary article of diet 
to the healthy. 

On the whole, he has less patience with those who are 
intemperate feeders. The primary value of tea is that it 
is a nerve stimulant. This stimulant contained in the tea 
is caffeine, but to obtain it people swallow tannic acid, 


essential oils, &c., with great improvidence. His advice 
is that ‘‘tea that has stood for more than five minutes 
should only be used as a gargle—for sore throat.”’ Coffee 


contains more caffeine and less tannin than a correspond 
ing fluid quantity’of tea, and it stimulates both the 
nervous and the circulatory systems. It produces an ex 
hilaration which does not end in depression, like alcoholic 
stimulation. Cocoa contains a small quantity of caffeine, 


l 


but is, unlike tea and coffee, to some value a food, and 
chocolate is of still greater value as a food 
Pure water may even be a stimulant if sipped slowly, 
and to get its highest effect as such it should be sipped 
hot. 


cleansing may be new to some 
given to water as a cleansing 


little to air. Essentially as 


His remarks on bodily 
Far too much importance is 
agent, he says, and far too 
against superficially, the navvy’s skin is physio- 
logically cleaner than the average dude’s—the one cleans 
from within by perspiration, the other from without by 
He advocates the use of hot-air and vapour baths 
and the ordinary bath for toning-up pur 





average 


water. 
for cleanliness, 
poses. 


How to Become a Lady Sanitary Inspector. (London 


Scientific Press, Ltd.) Price 6d. net 

[Hoven only in the form of a booklet, there is a vast 
amount of information in the thirty pages dealing with 
the necessary qualifications of the lady sanitary inspector 
There is a specimen set of examination questions, by 


a student may gauge what is likely to be required 
of her. Part of her duty may comprise the inspection 
of midwives, and under these circumstances, as through- 

the pamphlet, we are understand that the 
work of a sanitary inspector is specially suited to the 
trained nurs¢ Printed in handy form and con 
taining practical hints on the subject, this should prove a 
handy guide book for h of information on 
this subject 


given to 
such a 


those in sear 
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INDIAN NOTES 
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NURSES’ SOCIAL UNION 
( ys March 10th a meeting at Bristol was addres 


Pension Fund Miss Morris, matron of 





he president of the hospital, Mr. Joseph S. Fry, M 
Llovd, superintendent of the Bristol District Nursing 
sociation, Miss du Sautoy, superintendent of the Some: 
County Nursing Association, and Miss Fry, treasure: 
the Nurses Social Union 

Over sixty rses were present, and listened with 
interest to Mr. Dick’s lucid explanation of the wor 
of the valuable organisation which is doing so mu 
enable nurses to lay by a sufficiency for their old age 

Miss du Sautoy, in proposing a vote of thanks, tol 
tory from real life which gives such a practical der 
stration of the value of the Fund that we give it in 








She said, ‘‘Two nurses applied to me for work. | 
vere yver fhilty. Both had testimonials, and 
done well Neither could get work on account of 
ize, though one told me that she felt as young as 


had done at forty, and the other as young as she had 
t thirty-five! About the same time I was asked whe 
of a suitable person as secretary of a small 











The hours were short and the work light. The s 
offered was £30 and any profit that could be mad 
itering teas, doing needlework, writing, &c., for w 
would be leisure even in the working hours ] 
vas a prospect of increase of salary as the club grew 
prospered I wrote to the two nurses. One answered 
he could not pw bly live on what she regarded 
sweating wage (though the work was so li 
vorth more he other accepted grate . 
ng that as she was getting a pension from the | 
National Pension Fund, she could quite well live or 
amounts nd t t, if the lub were 2 succes 
vw ld n | Ss Ww ff as she had bee n fu , 
i ft this tri tale, tha ibse 
I s n ik ad ncing yea! not on! leave I é 
tir ns subsist but actually p1 
‘ ‘ Mane +) 
On M h llth the Bridgwater brar held ar 
nd tation ts 1 ! organiser, M 
| Bar] lr} il I Mr. Fe 
] M Mort M.B.Lond., read paper < 
t | Mort nd > SOT 
l ntant i S | N.S T 
l ik@ t lecture practical yy exh 





THE GOUPIL GALLERY, 5; REGEN 
STREET 

fie never was a better illustration ot the 

that it matters not what the artist paints or 
snout, so much as how he does it, than this exhibit 
even paintings by Le Sidaner Here is Hampton ( 
associated by most of us with everything that is \ 

| trippery, and noisy and glaring, seen as a be 
desirable resting place, glowing or fading quiet 
setting sun, misty and luminous in autumn mort 
wr shining through a foreground of golden foliage. P 





? ntain 1 


I s, and ponds, even the river hou 
No. 1 all are transfigured and glorified for us 





seen t i the medium of a rare soul. For hin 
is apparently nothing common, and his art puts this | 
f nature mm to the canvas, so that he who 
uN isily read The three pictures of London—tw. 
vi are winter (not wintry) views of Trafalgar S 
are fascinating as, though in a different key fr 
Hampton ( yurt series St. Paul’s fror the river, 


the best p f pai g in the ro rhe I 








Mr. Louis Dick, organising secretary of the Ro 


ral Hospital, occupied the chair, and was support 
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May 
be obtained 
from any 


Chemist. 


DIRECT FROM 


WMAW’s 
GLINIGAL THERMOMETERS. 








PATENT. 
‘* Easily shaken 


down.’”’ 


‘ 


Ss. MAW, SON «Son ss, 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS, 


tes: J to 12, ALDERSGATE ST., LONDON, E.C. 








Three Minutes’ Walk North Aldersgate St. Station. 


PRICE LIST ,,.00"0F m27,, sent POST FREE 


te Nurses 


On receipt of Professional Card. Mention Nursino Times. 
ABSORBENT TISSUE 

(as Gamgee), superior quality. 
COTTON WOOLS, 


Absorbent, Loose, two qualities. 
a Sheet, rolled, one quality. 
»» and tissued, two qualities. 














GAMGEE TISSUE, 
Three qualities. 
LINTS, 
Four qualities. 


WATERPROOF SHEETINGS, 


Proofed one side, 36 in. 
Proofed both sides, 36 in. and 54 in. wide. 
Double texture, 36 in. and 72 in. wide 





SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


MAY, ROBERTS « 6O., 


9 & 11, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 
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TRAMCARS—EAST AND WEST—PASS THE DOOR, 








BOOKS ON HYGIENE. 


THE PREVENTION OF SENILITY AND A SANITARY 
OUTLOOK. By Sir James Cricnton-Browne, M.D, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

SIMPLE LESSONS ON HEALTH FOR THE USE 
OF THE YOUNG. By Sir Micuase, Foster, K.C.B. 
Feap. 8vo, Is. 

SCIENCE OF COMMON LIFE (Experimental Hygiene). 
By A. T. Stmmons, B.Sc., and E. Srennouse, B.Sc. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PRIMER OF HYGIENE. 
Pott 8vo, Is. 


HYGIENE FOR BEGINNERS. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HYGIENE FOR STUDENTS. By 


LOUGHBY, M.D. Globe Svo, 4s. 6d. 


FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J 


Svo, Is. 


THE SOIL IN RELATION-TO HEALTH. 
A. Miers and Rocer Crosskey, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 

PRINCIPLES OF SANITARY SCIENCE AND THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH. By Prof. W. F. Sepewick, Ph.D. 


With Maps and Diagrams. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





By Ernest 8. Reynoups, M.D, 
By Ernest 8. REYNOLDS 
Epwarp F. WIz- 
Pott 


BERNERS. 


By Henry 
Crown 8vo, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lav., LONDON. 
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YEAST In BEEF TEA! 


At a time when Medical 
men desire to order their 
patients a pure beef pre- 
paration during Influenza, it 
cannot be too widely known 
that Yeast extract is being 
largely used as a cheapener 
in so-called beef teas. 


Bovril is the guaranteed 
product of prime Beef. It 
is made from _ prairie-fed 
cattle and contains in an 
easily assimilated form the 
valuable, stimulating and 
nourishing properties of 


Beef. 
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MIDWIFERY 


COMMENTS OF THE WEEK 
MIDWIFE AND THE HEALTH VISsITOR. 
fear that midwives do not always take 
kindly as they might to ‘* health 
’ as co-workers amongst the mothers and 
es of the poor. It is a pity, for co-operation 
this case a very essential element in the 
ess of any scheme to promote the spread of 


ors ’ 


wledge amongst the working-class mothers, 


se infants have so unhappy a propensity to 
before their first birthday. It is certainly 
ssary that a considerable amount of tact 
d be used on both sides when any over- 
ng may occur between the visits of the mid- 
and those of the health visitor. This should 
appen under any well-organised scheme, for 
f its first regulations should be that the 
; of the health visitor should not begin until 
of the doctor and the nurse or the midwife 
The midwife or nurse, where either 
first in the field, and if the 
h visitor be wise, when she finds the mothe r 
to follow reasonable instructions (with re 
e, for example, to the feeding of her baby 
ll not at once upset both mother and baby 
ng to introduce her own particular pet views 
subject. There are many cases where the 
r has been attended by the " friendly neigh- 
or untrained midwife, when the advice of 
1ined, experienced health visitor is the only 


ceased. 
mployed, is 


idvice that the mother has had, and, re- 
ring the good that is being done all over 
nd by these workers, midwives should not 


» eager to find fault if they do find cause 
ind again irritation at what 
egard as interference in their own particular 
The poor mother in these days may 
times, it is true, receive more than her fair 
of attention. It reminds one of the story 
Tommy who, in the South African Hos- 
had his face washed fifteen times in one 
lady visitors, when we hear that in one 
m town than seven persons, in- 
rs, health visitors, and so on have a legal 
to visit the mothers of new-born infants. 
s, perhaps, an extreme case, but it shows 
the danger of over-doing a good work is 
1 real one, and that in the case of the two 
rs specially alluded to, midwives and health 
's, tact and discretion must be exercised on 
sides if the best use is to be made of the 
dge, experience, and skill of either 


ior some just 


no less 





PRACTICAL NOTES 
OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 


R. HORROCKS, in the British Medical 
February 8th, again states his 


PREVENTION OF 


irnal ol 


is to the routine treatment of dropping a 
lal solution into the eyes of new-born 
believes it will become as ‘‘ obsolete as 


labour "" Our re aders wv 1] 


Y arte 








remember that Dr. Horrocks would only have 
the eyelids washed, when the child is bathed, 
with either plain boiled water, salt and water, 
or a solution of mercuric chloride, the main point 
being to let nothing find an entrance into the ey 
itself, this may to introduce septic 
material. 

He is surprised that, in spite of his voice being 
the only uplifted in condemnation of the 
at a recent discussion at the Obstetrical 
at present in 


as serve 


one 
custom 
Society, showing that his views are 
advance of those of his obst« trical confre res, he 
is surprised, we repeat, that midwives as a body 
hin 


opinions need TO be 


will not arise and follow 
Private 
before a public individual like a 
risk the certain censure of her supervising authori- 
ties, and the probable loss of practic« which would 
follow should a child under her care deve lop oph- 
thalmia and 
Probably in 
gonorrhea, Dr. Horrocks 
and how in the hurry of a ec: 
to discover the fact! 


convincing 


midwife 


very 
dare 


its sight 
an event the n 


lose 
other had 

Possibly, 
Is a nurse always 


such 
would say 


ist 


Better far the chance of treating a few eyes 
unnecessarily than to leave one little unfortunate 
untreated ! 

True it is that asepsis is ousting a psis, but 
if uncertain as to the former, safety lies in the 
precautions of the latter 





INTERNAL EXAMINATION 
Hie Midwives B 


clared that in a primipara eve 


ird } ive ae- 
ry presentation 
the 
! reech pre 
then can 


Central 


vertex is abnormal while 


than a 
includes in 
multipara 


other 
normal addition a 


How 


sentation in a 


we distinguish the normal fron the abnormal! 
per Vaginam ” First, by the height of the 
fornices. The vertex sinks low down in the 


pelvis before or at the onset of labour, and there 
fore the fornices which the presentation pushes 
before it are easily reached from below, and the 
investigation of the anterior fornix will be 
sufficient. The breech being of tardy fixation will 
be higher up in the pelvis, and therefore less easily 
reached, as will also a face presentation which is 
detained for a long time at the brim A ccessi- 
bility then is the first point to investigate, and 
then second and at the same time the hardness 
of the fornix. A vertex lying behind the fornices 
is felt to be firm and hard, while in a breech or 
face this hardness is missed. Then lastly the kind 
of bag which protrudes through the os will be 
found small and of a watch glass shape in a normal! 
presentation, but and conical or 
shaped in an abnormal prese ntation, and with a 
tendency therefore to premature rupture At the 


large sausage 


beginning of labour and in its early stages the 
knowledge which it is essential to possess, and 
which it is easy to discover, is, are the fornices 
accessible, hard, and the bag small, or are the 
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BABY EXHIBITION IN UGANDA 


“VEN so far as Uganda has travelled the questi 
I infan mortality, which is in England ever wit! 
In the kingdom of Toro the serious mortality of ch 
within the first few months of their existence, wl 
said to be 80 per cent., has led the missionaries t« 
nise an exhibition of babies. The matter has been t 
up quite eagerly, and even the Prime Minister of I 
entered his baby, who won a prize. For the first 
hibition seventy-one children were entered. The 
if the mortality are said to be in a great measure « 
to the ignorance of the mothers, and the missionari« 
trying to teach them how to rear their infants, the 
tive of the exhibition acting as an encouragement 


vere 





ttle movement 
The feeding 
child Cne L.C.C. have announced their intention of 
ing, next July, six scholarships of £25 to student 
midwifery Full particulars may be found in 
“cholarships and Training of Teachers Handbook 
tainable from Messrs. P. 8. King and Son, 2 
t Street, Westminster, 8.W., price 1d 
wr from any of the Council or non-pr 
Application forms must be sent 
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